THIRD  REPUBLIC  AND THE  CHURCH

orders, whether hitherto authorized or not. The measure was
carried in spite of the opposition of former members of Waldeck-
Rousseau's^ Cabinet,1 including Millerand. It was of course
equivalent in fact to the repeal of the Lot Fallom of 1850, on
which freedom of teaching had rested for half-a-century. The
new law did not indeed suppress this freedom : laymen and
even secular clergy might open schools and teach if they held
the necessary diplomas.2 But these diplomas were granted by
the State only, and the exclusion from teaching of all religious
orders deprived the Church, as it was meant to do, of practically
all its teaching organization.
********

One thing only remained to be done for the victory of Radical
anti-clericalism to be complete ; the Concordat was still stand-
ing. Waldeck-Rousseau had always opposed Disestablishment
and Pope Leo XIII. greatly feared it : but with Combes and
Pope Pius X. the situation could not endure. Neither indeed
wished or worked for that end, but their respective conceptions
of Church and State could not be reconciled, nor indeed can
one imagine any Pope witnessing the destruction of French
monasticism without making protests which must lead to a
rupture. There is no need to recall the series of incidents which
led thereto ; Church and State became separated on ist January
1 9o6,3 and the elections of that year, which brought Cl&nenceau
to the Premiership, confirmed the policy of the last four years.

The Separation law was never accepted by the Catholics,
who were forbidden by the Papacy to form the " associations
for worship " necessary for the preservation of ecclesiastical

1  Waldeck-Rousseau had recently died, but not before having repeatedly-
expressed his disapproval of the distortion of his policy. The five-year limit
was extended to ten, and the laicization of teaching had not been completed
when the war broke out. All further measures were then suspended.
2  There are still a number of strictly Catholic schools in France, including
the well-known College Stanislas in Paris, but things are very different from
what they were in 1901, when over half the secondary school children were
being taught in Church schools (91,000 to 86,000),
3 The Separation law applied also to the Jewish or Protestant established
Churches, but met with little opposition from these quarters, who thought
freedom worth the loss of State salaries.
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